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Abstract 


The occurrence of ductile fracture is the major limiting factor that determines the 
workability of cold bulk metal forming processes. Prediction of ductile fracture initiation 
will allow prior modification of the process which results in defect free product. 

The common defects that occur in upsetting and backward extrusion are surface cracks. 
The consequence of this defect is not only limited to less productivity but also causes 
damage to punch. Fracture occurrence can be prevented by choosing the proper process 
variables using mathematical modeling. 

In the present work, DEFORM software is used to predict the damage in bulk metal 
forming processes. User defined programs are added to the software to determine the dam- 
age. Critical damage criterion [Dhar et al.|, Oyane’s criterion and Cockcroft and Latham 
criteria are used to predict the damage in upsetting and backward extrusion processes. 
For typical values of input variables, the damage, hydrostatic stress and circumferential 
stress are studied. A detailed parametric study is carried out to show the effects of the 
coefficient of friction, geometric ratios for different types of workpieces. The material 
is assumed to be elasto-plastic and strain hardening. Coulomb’s friction law is used to 
model the friction at the die-work interface. Critical damage criterion is used to analyze 
the damage prediction for cylindrical and cubical workpieces. Oyane’s criterion is used 
to study the damage for cylindrical workpiece. For backward extrusion, Cockcroft and 
Latham criterion is used. 

The studies of Critical damage criterion to the cylindrical and cubical workpieces show 
that the micro-crack first initiates' along the free edges of the die- work interface, then at the 
center of the workpiece and proceeded to the meridian surface. The fracture will appear 
first at the meridian surface since the hydrostatic stress is minimum compressive and the 
circumferential stress is maximum tensile. From the parametric study, as the friction 
increases, fracture occurs at lower reduction. Micro-crack initiates at lower reduction for 
height to diameter ratio equals to one, as compared with other values. Further, with 
higher height to diameter ratio, there is a possibility to form a cavity at the center of the 
workpiece due to minimum compressive hydrostatic stresses. 

The study of Oyane’s criterion to the cylindrical workpiece shows that, the pattern of 
damage and hydrostatic stress distribution is same as that of Critical damage criterion, 
but these two criteria are considered for two different materials. 

In backward extrusion, Cockcroft and Latham criterion shows that the micro-crack 
initiates at corner of the punch-work interface. The hydrostatic stress at that location is 



first compressive and as the process goes on it becomes tensile, which lead to fracture. 
From the parametric study, it is observed that with decrease in punch nose face angle, the 
damage value increases. 
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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION 


Forming is a production process that in most of the cases, it gives the final shape of the 
metal products and at the same time significantly influences resulting properties of the 
products. The occurrence of ductile fracture is the major limiting factor that determines 
the workability of cold bulk metal forming processes. Prediction of ductile fracture ini- 
tiation will allow prior modification of the process which results in defect free product 
Forging is a process in which the workpiece is shaped by compressive forces applied through 
various dies and tools. It was first used to make jewelry, coins and various implements. 
From a simple rivet to the landing gear of aircraft, from a connecting rod of an automobile 
to the propeller shaft of ship, forged products have a wide spectrum of applications to- 
day. The reason for this is that forged parts possess good strength and toughness. These 
properties are achieved because the grain orientation and grain size can be controlled in 
forging process. 

Extrusion is also one type of forging process where the compressive forces are used 
to obtain final shaped products. The basic or primary operations of cold extrusion are 
forward extrusion, backward extrusion and radial extrusion. It is commonly accepted 
practice to classify extrusion operation according to the direction relationships between 
the material flow and the punch movement. The process of backward extrusion (also 
called inverse extrusion, impact extrusion, or piercing) is utilized to produce hollow shells 
from solid rods or disks. Schematically, a disk (slug) is placed in the cavity of a female 
die and then the ram (mandrel, punch, or tool) is pushed into the raw'^ material. While 
the ram moves downward, the wall of the produced (;an moves upward, escaping through 
the annular gap between the ram and the die. Because the wall of the product moves 
upward in the direction opposite to that of the downward motion of the tool, the process 
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called inverse or backward extrusion. In most of the manufacturing practices involved, 
the product is made on a fast mechanical press; and the name "impact extrusion" has 
resulted. 

Cold-forged parts have good surface finish and dimensional accuracy but because of 
higher strength of the material, cold forging requires greater forces, further the work- 
piece materials must have sufficient ductility at room temperature. Less ductility, micro- 
structural faults in original metal, wrong height/diameter ratio, incorrect die design, im- 
proper heating and lubrication, large, rapid reduction, nonuniform deformation of material 
etc can cause forging defects [1]. Barreling, Tears (surface cracks), edge cracks, central 
cavity, thermal cracks, laps, fins, wrinkles (orange peel), end grains are the defects seen 
in forged parts. Defects are undesirable because they reduce the strength of the forged 
parts which are intended to be used in critical stress applications [2]. Several ductile 
fracture criteria are used to predict cracks in forging. All of them need exact stress and 
strain values to forecast micro-crack formation. The finite element method can estimate 
stresses and strains to a good degree of accuracy. In the present work, an elasto-plastic 
FEM analysis of axisymmetric upsetting of cylindrical billet and cubical billet are carried 
out and damage distribution is predicted using a recently proposed continuum damage 
mechanics model proposed by Dhar [3,4] . And also elasto-plastic FEM analysis of back 
extrusion of can is carried out. Oyane’s criterion [5] for ductile fracture is also considered 
in the study. Effect of friction at the work-die interface and size of the part, on damage, 
are also predicted. 


1.1 Literature Review 

1.1.1 Deformation Analysis of Forging Process 

The problem of upsetting of metals has theoretical as well as technological significance 
in that its solution helps in bringing about a better understanding of the behavior of 
metals during plastic deformation at high pressure. It is for this reason that a number of 
investigators have dealt with the forging problem. Slip line solutions have been proposed 
by Prandtl, Hill et al. [6], and Green [7]. The slip line theory has been well developed to 
analyze a non-homogeneous plane strain deformation of an ideal-plastic solid. However, 
the elastic effect can not be incorporated and work hardening is difficult to incorporate 
in this method. Further, residual stresses also cannot be studied using this technique. 
Shabaik [8] investigated the bulging in upsetting by using the slip line theory. 
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Hoffman and Sach [9] proposed the slab method. A complete analysis of the slab 
method has been presented by Altan [lOj for the axisymmetric closed die forging. In 
this method, a slab of infinitesimal thickness is selected and then the force equilibrium 
equation for the slab is written, assuming that the deformation is homogeneous within the 
slab and the major directions are the principal stre-^-s dinictions. The resulting differential 
equation is then solved with appropriate boundary conditions. While this method can give 
very good predictions of the load variation with deformation, it is inherently incai)able uf 
predicting shape changes such as barrelling in open die forging. Further, since this method 
is primarily based on the assumption of homogeneous deformation, it cannot predict the 
residual stresses as they are caused by non-uniform deformation. 

The upper bound theorem was formulated by Prager and Hodge [11]. If surfaces 
of velocity discontinuities are included [12], then it states that among all kinematically 
admissible velocity fields Vj*, the actual one minimizes the following expression 

J*= f 5*.e;.+ /' r\Av*\ds- [ T^v^ds (1.1) 

Jv Jsr JSt 

* 

Here, is the strain rate field derived from v*, S*j is the deviatoric stress field derived 
from and [ Au*[ is the discontinuity in the tangential component of the velocity across the 
surface Sr- Further, r denotes the shear stress on the surface Sr and Tj is the prescribed 
traction on the part St of the boundary. The first term expresses the power spent in 
causing the internal deformation over the volume V of the deforming body. The second 
term represents the power loss over the surfaces of velocity discontinuities including the 
boundary between tool and material. The last term represents the power supplied by 
specific tractions. What the upper bound theorem states is that the actual externally 
supplied power is never higher than that computed by the first two terms of the above 
equation. 

Kudo [13] applied the upper bound theorem to the problem of plane strain forging 
and extrusion. Kudo [14] also applied this to the analysis of axisymmetric cold forging 
and extrusion. McDonald et al. [15], Kobayashi [Ifi], Avitzur [17] and many others have 
suggested upper bound velocity fields to predict forging load in upsetting with bulging. 
Yang and Kim [18 ], Kim et al. [ 19] and Manuel et al. [20 ] have proposed upper 
bound method for analysis of three-dimensional ui)set forging. The major difficulty in 
using upper bound method is how to choose a kinematically admissible velocity field since 
the accuracy of the solution depends on how close the assumed velocity is to actual one. 
Another disadvantage of the method is that the solution provided by the method does not 
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satisfy the equilibrium equations. So, even if elastic effects are included in integral (1.1), 
the method possibly cannot be used for the determination of residual stresses. 

Accurate determination of forging parameters under realistic conditions became possi- 
ble when the finite element method(FEM) was introduced. The major advantage of FEM 
is that it can be applied to a wide class of boundary value problems without restrictions on 
workpiece geometry. Using FEM, it is possible to ])redict the platen forces, the interface 
pressure and the stress, strain and residual stress di.stributions within the billet at various 
deformation levels. 

Early applications of the FEM to forging problems were based on the incremental 
method proposed by Lee and Kobayashi [21]. The method uses the elastic-plastic strain 
matrix based on Prandtl-Reuss equations. The additivity of incremental elastic and plastic 
strains is assumed. Even though the stress-strain matrix and the geometry are updated 
after every increment, only the linearized incremental equations are used. The method was 
applied to solid cylinder upsetting [22], ring compression [23] and for predicting defects 
in upsetting [24]. Maccarini et al. [25] used the method for studying the influence of die 
geometry on cold extrusion forging operation. Where as Lee and Kobayashi [21] used the 
velocity as the primary unknown. Hartley et al. [26,27] proposed an incremental method 
with the displacement as the primary unknown. In Hartley’s method, the linearized equa- 
tions are used and the elastic plastic matrix and the geometry are updated after every 
increment. Shima et al. [28] proposed a rigid-plastic finite element model based on plas- 
ticity theory for porous materials. They used Coulomb’s law to model the friction at the 
workpiece-die interface. They applied this method to upsetting of a cylinder and validated 
their results by conducting experiments. Three-dimensional elasto-plastic finite element 
analysis has been done by Pillinger et al. [29 ] using linearized incremental equations. 

Linearized incremental equations give only an approximate solution. If the incremental 
size is not sufficiently small, the error between the e.xact and the approximate solutions 
grows rapidly with the applied load, as the error in t,he solution of the current increment 
gets propagated into the next increment when the stress-strain matrix and the geometry 
are updated. To avoid this phenomenon, non-linear incremental equations should be solved 
by using a scheme like Newton-Raphson technique. Such a formulation was first proposed 
by Bathe et al. [30]. This formulation (with or without elastic effects) has been applied 
to the forging problem by a few researchers. It was applied by Dadras and Thomas [31] 
and Carter and Lee [32] to axisymmetric upsetting. . 

Three dimensional rigid visco-plastic finite element analysis was done by Park and 
Kobayashi [33]. Surdon and Chenot [34] developed rigid visco-plastic finite element formu- 
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lation for the hot forging process. They considered thermal effects but did not use objective 
stress and strain measures. They did not consider elastic effects as the rigid-plastic/visco- 
plastic approach converges in fewer iterations as compared to elasto-plastic/visco-plastic 
approach. Fu and Luo [35j used rigid visco-plastic finite element formulation for predict- 
ing defects in isothermal forging. Terziyski et al [36] used Arbitrary Lagrangian-Eularian 
(ALE) FEM for three-dimensional forging. Choi ef. al. [37] developed three-dimensional 
rigid-plastic finite element formulation with special attention to treatment of the contact 
between the dies and work-piece. 

The thrust of most of the above studies has been either to find an accurate estimation 
of forging load or to study deformation field. A major difficulty observed in all the previous 
attempts is that the increment size has to be very small in order to achieve a reasonable 
level of accuracy in the stress values. This leads to prohibitively large amount of compu- 
tational time. The Jaumann stress measure, which is the objective stress measure used 
presently in the literature, does not give accurate stress values if the incremental shear 
deformation is large. Thus, there is a need to look for a new objective stress measure, 
which will allow the use of a large incremental size without compromising the accuracy of 
stresses. Such a measure has been recently proposed by Satyanarayana [38]. 

1.1.2 Deformation Analysis of Backward Extrusion 

The primary operations of cold extrusion are forward extrusion, backward extrusion and 
radial extrusion. It is commonly accepted practice to classify extrusion operation according 
to the direction of material fiow and the punch movement. .\n upper bound solutions has 
been given for backward-forward extrusion by Avitzur et al [39]. Later, Zhou et al. [46] 
stated that the deformability of backward extrusion is closely related to work hardening, 
anisotropy of the material at the side wall of exti uded cup, and variation of inclusion 
morphology, etc. 

Park and Hwang [48] simulated backward extrusion with a sharp cornered punch by 
automatic remeshing procedure. In the simulation they enforced remeshing at every de- 
formation step. Lee, Yoon and Yang [49] proposed a systematic method for automatic 
renoding as a kind of weak remeshing for two dimensional and three dimensional prob- 
lems, and compared with experiments carrying out for three dimensional extrusion of a 
square block by a cylindrical punch with a rounded corner. Shen et al. [52] proposi'ii a 
method for estimating the shear friction factor in a backward extrusion-type forging. Lin 
and Wang [54] proposed a new upper bound elemental technique (UBET) to improve the 
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effectiveness of UBET for solving problems that are gconictrifally complex. 


1.1.3 Ductile Fracture Criteria 

Ductile fracture is often a limiting factor in many metal forming prints, ses. It is well known 
that ductile fracture occurs due to micro- void nucleation. growth and finally coalescence 
into micro crack. Many ductile fracture criteria have been proposed and applied to predict 
ductile fracture in plastically deforming metals including imdal forming processes. This 
section reviews some of the published ductile fracture criteria. 

The published ductile fracture criteria can be broadly clas.^^ified into two groups. They 
are 

• Models based on microscopic observations about void nucleation, growth and coa- 
lescence 

• Empirical and semi-empirical models 

Three broad approaches have emerged which try to predict ductile fracture (micro-crack 
initiation) on the basis of void nucleation, growth and coalescence. They are 

• Models of porous plasticity 

• Models of void nucleation, growth and coalescence 

• Continuum damage mechanics models 

Models of Porous Plasticity 

In these models, the material with voids is idealized as porous material. Thus, its con- 
stitutive equation is derived from the plastic potential of porous materials. In a porous 
plastic material, there is a possibility of dilatation because of which the yield surface does 
not remain an infinitely long cylinder like that of an incompressible material but is capped 
by elliptical surfaces. 

Gurson’s Model 

Gurson [59] proposed a plastic potential function for a porous solid with randomly dis- 
tributed voids of volume fraction Vf in the form 

$ = 5 + 2V,c<.sfc(^)-(l + V/) = 0 (1.2) 
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where ffp and am^ are the generalized and hydrostatic stresses of the porous aggregate and 
a is the generalized stress of the void free (incompressible) matrix. 

In this model, the growth rate of void volume fraction is considered partly due to the 
growth of the existing voids and partly due to the nucleation of new voids, i.e., 


Vf — -growth H” -nucleation 

The rate of change of the void volume fraction due to the growth of existing voids is related 
to the mean strain rate by the relation 


Vf— growth — (1 Vf^iii (f-4) 

In general, void nucleation rate depends on both the generalized strain rate as well as the 
rate of increase of hydrostatic stress. In this model, void nucleation rate is assumed to 
depend only on the generalized strain rate by the relation 

Vf— nucleation ~ 


where A is a constant. 

Gurson’s criterion [59] was modified by Tvergaard [60] and Needleman and Tvergaard 
[61] by introducing some constant (gi) to bring the predictions of the model into closer 
agreement with, numerical analysis of a periodic array of voids. The modified criterion is 
given by 

^ = §+Wfq,cosh(^)-{l + {q,V,)^) = 0 (1.6) 

where qi i's a constant. 

In this model, ductile fracture is regarded as the result of an instability in the dilata- 
tional plastic flow fleld localized in a band (called the shear band). The fracture criterion is 
represented as a graph of critical localization strain versus the critical void volume fraction 
with strain hardening exponent as a parameter. 

Oyane’s Model 

Oyane [5] and Oyane et al. [62] used the plasticity theory for porous materials to propose 
a ductile fracture criterion indicating that micro crack initiates whenever the volumetric 
strain reaches a material dependent critical value. For pore free materials, assuming that 
the material obeys porous plasticity equations after the initiation of voids, Oyane obtained 
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the criterion for ductile fracture as 

r = C- (1.7) 

Jo 

where fp is a function of relative density Pr which is defined as the ratio of the apparent 
density of the porous material to the density of the pore free matrix, Cyf is the volumetric 
strain at fracture and n and C are constants. The constant C is given by 



where Ci is the generalized strain at which voids get initiated, e/ is the generalized strain 
at which fracture occurs and A is a material constant. By assuming that = 0, the 
above criterion reduces to a simple form 

+ = C (1.9) 

For porous materials , they modified the criterion by including the relative density 
term into the integral. Thus, 

Here is the generalized flow stress of the porous material, B is a constant and po is 
the initial relative density of the porous material. A method for estimating values of the 
material constants using the compression test has been provided by them. 

The major limitation of the above two criterion is that they do not model ductile 
fracture (i.e., micro-crack initiation) as a void coalescence phenomenon. 

Models of Void Nucleation, Growth and Coalescence 

The void nucleation model of Goods and Brown [63], the void growth models of McClintock 
[64] and Rice and Tracey [65] and void coalescence model of Thomason [96] along with 
some additional models on void nucleation and growth are discussed in this section. 
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Models of Void Nucleation 

Goods and Brown [63] developed a stress based void nucleation model based on the condi- 
tion that the voids nucleate by decohesion of particles whenever the normal stress reaches 
a critical value (ac) at the particle/matrix interface. They obtained a relation between 
the void nucleation strain (e” ) and hydrostatic stress {(Jm) as 

e" = Krp{ac-amf (1.11) 

where if is a material constant dependent on the particle volume fraction and Vp is the par- 
ticle radius. Experiments on Fe-FeaC system [63] confirm the linear relationship between 
the nucleation strain and particle radius. This relation is for small spheroidal particles of 
radius less than or equal to l^m. 

For large size particles, the approximate analysis of Argon and Im [66] gives the con- 
dition for the void nucleation by decohesion as 

a + am = Oc (1-12) 

For a given problem, this condition can be expressed in terms of the nucleation strain. 
Note that this relation is independent of particle radius. 

Gurland [67] proposed a nucleation model based on the experiments conducted by him 
on 1.05% C spheroidal steel. Experimental observations reveal that the void nucleation 
occur by cracking of cementite particles. Voids nucleate at all strain levels depending on 
the size, shape and orientation with the maximum principal stress direction. It is observed 
that the volume fraction of broken particles is a linear function of the plastic strain. 

Void Growth Models 

Once the nucleation of micro- voids takes place either by decohesion or cracking of a sec- 
ondary particle or inclusion, the resulting stress free surface of the void produces a localized 
stress and strain concentration in the plastically surrounding matrix. With continuing ^ 
plastic flow of the matrix, the void undergoes volumetric growth and change of shape. 
Some of the published void growth models are discussed here. 

McClintock [64] proposed a void growth model for two-dimensional plane strain prob- 
lems considering a single elliptic void. He assumed that the major and minor axes of the | 
void coincide with the principal stress directions. He obtained the following closed form ex- 
pression for void growth in a rigid work-hardening material whose generalized stress-strain f 
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relation is a = Ke^ : 


In 



V'Se . , -(/S (1 - n) cTfl + <76 , Cq 4- £& 
sinn-i^ — ^4: ^ — r — + — t — 


2(1 — n) 


a 


(1.13) 


where Rh an(d Rok are the current and initial mean radii of the hole respectively, Ca and 
(76 are the principal stresses and Ca and Cf, are the principal strain components along the 
major and minor axes respectively. Fracture was assumed to occur at the point where a 
growing void touches the cell boundary. Dung [68,69] modified and extended McClintock’s 
model [64] to analyze the growth of circular/elliptic voids in plane strain problems and 
spherical/ellipsoidal voids in three-dimensional problems. 

Rice and Tracey [65] considered a single spherical void of initial radius Rqv in a remote 
uniform strain rate field iij and remote stress field in a rigid plastic material. They 
obtained the following expression for the rate of change of the radii {Rkv) of the void in 
the principal strain rate directions: 


Rkv — {(1 + F')€k + ^H}Rm ean 


(1.14) 


where 

F = I for linear hardening and for low values of am for non hardening 
= 1 for high values of am for non hardening 

H = 0.75^ for linear hardening 

= 0.558 sinh |^ + 0.008i/cosh for non hardening, 

^^mean ~ 3 (-^lu "h R2v d" 


I = generalized strain rate 

ik = principal strain rates 

= Lode variable. 

ei-ea’ 

Note that an initial spherical void grows into an ellipsoidal void of principal radii i?i„, 
R 2 V and Rzv Thomason [96] integrated the above equation by assuming that the principal 
axes of strain rates remain fixed in direction throughout the strain path and obtained the 
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following expressions for the principal radii of the void: 


where 


o _ h , 35(1-M/)nj 

(1.15) 


(1.16) 


(1.17) 

3 + v 

1 + F 



and ef is the integral of the largest principal strain rate. Thomason [96] used the above 
expressions in the derivation of the void coalescence condition. 

For an array of void nucleating particles of diameter Dp and spacing ds, setting the 
initial void radius as Dp/2, eqns. (1-13) and (1.14) leads to the following expression for 
fracture strain: 


- = In [ds/Dp) (1 - n) 

sinh [(1 - n){cTa + <7fe)/(2a’/\/3)] 


[McClintock] 


(1.18) 


- - In [ds/Dp] 

0.28 exp (1.5a-u/a) 


[RiceandTracey] 


(1.19) 


Some research workers have used the above expressions for the prediction of ductile fracture 
with the help of experimentally determined parameters. The major limitations of this 
approach are that it ignores the effects of void nucleation (as the expressions are derived 
from a pre-existing finite size void) and void coalescence. Thus, e/ is usually overestimated. 


Void Coalescence Model 

Thomason [96] modeled void coalescence phenomenon as plastic instability due to necking 
of the inter void matrix. The sufficient condition for plastic instability of the inter-void 
matrix, as given by him, is 

UnAn — CTi = 0 (1-20) 

where An is the area fraction of the inter- void matrix perpendicular to the direction of 
maYimiim principal stress cri and an is the plastic constraint stress. He considered a 
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geometrically equivalent square prismatic void and used the upper bound method to obtain 
an expression for the plastic constraint stress in terms of the void dimensions, inter-void 
spacing and the yield stress. 

Thomason's Fracture Criterion 

Thomason [96] combined the results of Goods and Brown [63] on void nucleation, Rice 
and Tracey [65] on void growth and his own on void coalescence to arrive at a fracture 
criterion. He used expressions (1.15 to 1.17) for the void dimensions to express the void 
coalescence condition (eqn. 1.20) in terms of the void growth strain ef and the hydrostatic 
stress CTjjj. By superposing this condition on the void nucleation relation (eqn. 1.11), 
he obtained the fracture criterion as a graph of fracture strain (e/ = e" -b ef) versus the 
triaxiality (i.e., the ratio of hydrostatic stress to the generalized stress). 

The main drawback of this approach is the use of expressions (1.15 to 1.17) for void 
growth. These expressions are based on integration procedure which assumes that the 
principal directions of strain rate remain fixed throughout the strain path. This is, in 
general, true only for the case of small strain and rotation. As a result, "this approach 
cannot be used when the strains and/or rotations are large. 

Continuum Damage Mechanics Models 

In these models, material behavior is represented by a plastic potential which includes 
damage as an internal variable. The damage variable quantifies the intensity of voids, 
which can be identified as either the void volume fraction or the area void fraction. The 
basis of continuum damage mechanics models rests on the theory of continuum thermo- 
dynamics. In this section some of the continuum damage mechanics models are discussed. 

Lemaitre [70] proposed a continuum damage mechanics model for void growth in elasto- 
plastic materials with area void fraction as the damage variable using the concepts of 
effective stress and strain equivalence. His model is based on a simple damage growth law 
in which the damage rate is linearly dependent on the plastic strain and the thermodynamic 
force corresponding to the damage. It does not account for void nucleation. Note that, as 
far as void coalescence is concerned, it has to be incorporated as an additional condition in 
terms of the continuum parameters. This condition, which serves as a fracture criterion, 
has to be based on an appropriate micro model. Thomason’s limit load model seems to 
be a good candidate for this purpose. 

More recently Dhar [4] and Dhar et al. [3] extended Lemaitre’s [70] continuum damage 
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mechanics model to incorporate a damage growth law which accounts for both the void 
nucleation as well as void growth. The law is based on the experimental results of Le 
roy et al. [71]. They also modified Thomason’s [90] void coalescence condition to make 
it suitable for the case of large strain and/or rotation. They combined the extended 
continuum damage mechanics model and modified void coalescence condition to arrive 
at a criterion for prediction of micro crack initiation. The salient features of the above 
approach are discussed below. 

In this model, damage D is identified as an area void fraction at a point in a plane. 
Thus, it is defined by 


D = 


Ayl 


( 1 . 21 ) 


where A A is the infinitesimal area around the point in some plane and is the area of 
the voids in the plane containing AA. The conjugal, e variable corresponding to D is — T", 
the rate at which the elastic energy releases during the damage growth at constant stress. 
For an isotropic material, —Y is given by [70] 


where 


-Y 


2E{1-Dy 



( 1 . 22 ) 


/{% = + 3(1 - 21,) (^)^ (1.23.1 

CO c 

Here, E is the Young’s modulus, v is the Poisson’s ratio and [cm/^) is called the triaxiality. 
The damage growth law is given by 


t) — Cot + (oi +■ (I 2 E) {~Y) € 


(1.24) 


where ai, 02 and Cd are material constants. Here the first term, which is independent 
of — y, represents the damage evolution due to void nucleation while the second term, 
which is dependent on —Y, represents the evolution of damage due to void growth. For 
AISI 1090 steel, Dhar et al. [3] determined the constants fitting eqn. (1.23) through the 
experimental results of Le Roy et al. [71]. They obtained the following values; 

Cd = 1-898 X lO"''* 
ai = 9.8 X 10-'‘ MPa-^ 

• aa = 1.84 MPa-^ 

While getting these constants, they used Bridgman’s relation [72] to express the triaxiality 
as a function of strain. 
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Dhar et al. [3] used finite strain expressions for the void dimensions and inter-void 
spacing to express Thomason’s void coalescence criterion (eqn. 1.19) in the following form: 


CTl 


0.1 + 


1.2 

{1 — exp (— e/2)}°-^- 


exp (— e) a = 0 


(1.25) 


where e, the generalized strain, is the integral of t along the path lines. To find the critical 
>-alue of damage parameter {Dc), they applied this criterion to various geometries and 
loading conditions using the elasto-plastic finite element analysis. They observed that Dc 
is independent of geometry or loading and hence that can be used as a material property 
for the prediction of micro-crack initiation. They reported that the value of Dc is 0.05 for 
AISI 1090 steel. 


Empirical and Semi-Empirical Models 

In the absence of reliable quantitative models for incorporating the phenomena of void 
nucleation, grow'th and coalescence in materials undergoing large plastic deformation in 
metal forming processes, many empirical relations based on some phenomenological models 
have been proposed. This section reviews some of them. 

Freudenthal [73] postulated that generalized plastic work per unit volume is the critical 
parameter and is expressed as 

ade = Cl (1.26) 

Cockcroft and Latham [74] modified the generalized plastic work criterion to take car6 
of the effects of change in the neck geometry which is observed in tensile tests. The 
criterion is given by 

[ a^de = [ aide = (1.27) 

Jo d’ Jo 

Here ai is the maximum normal stress. 

Oh et al. [24] modified Cockcroft and Latham criterion [74] by considering the ratio of 
the maximum tensile stress to the generalized stress. This criterion is expressed as 



f 


^de = Cz 
a 


(1.28) 


The main drawback of the above three criteria is that the effect of hydrostatic stress 
is not considered. Osakada and Mori [75] developed a ductile fracture criterion which 
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includes the effects of both plastic strain and hydrostatic stress and expressed it as 


< a 4- e + bom > de = Ci (1-29) 

< • >= • • > 0 
< • >= 0 • < 0 
where a and b are material constants. 

Norris et al. [76] developed a fracture criterion based on their experimental results and 
finite difference results of several test geometries and expressed it as 

r (T^ 

where C is a constant. 

In the above equations Cij-'-Cg are the critical values accumulated over the strain 
path to fracture. 

1.1.4 Defects in Forging 

Different types of defects are observed in industrial metal forming processes, which have 
been tabulated by Johnson and his co-workers [81,86,88]. Later Arentoft and wanheim 
classified defects into six groups: folds, shear defects, cracks, form defects and structural 
defects. He reported that the limit of forming processes is governed by the material struc- 
ture, friction, height to diameter ratio, temperature, rate of deformation and geometry. It 
is a well-established fact that the tensile triaxiality is the main factor contributing to the 
fracture initiation in these processes. 

There are mainly two defects in open die forging namely barreling and cracks. Barrel- 
ing occurs due to friction between the part and the die or when there is a large temperature 
difference between the part and the die. This leads to greater deformation in the midsec- 
tion of the part than at the constrained ends [80]. The amount of barreling is more for 
unlubricated conditions [78]. 

In simple upsetting, ductile fracture occurs at the barreled surface and the condition 
fracture depends on the complete history of the plastic flow. 

Thomason’s [77] uniaxial compression test results support the hypothesis that a metal 
must reach a state of tensile plastic instability before ductile fracture, by the nucleation. 
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growth and coalescence of internal microscopic cavities can begin. He observed ductile 
fracture occurred on the surface of uniaxial compression specimens without any evidence 
of external local necking. 

Kuhn and Lee [79] conducted experiments on steel cylinders under varying condi- 
tions. A refined measurements of strains revealed that the axial strain suddenly reached 
a plateau and remained constraint while the hoop strain continued to increase. The axial 
strain then resumed its increase and did so at the same rate as the hoop strain. They 
interpreted this strain perturbation as a localized instability in strain and hence localized 
necking of material, between inhomogeneities, which eventually led to fracture. Also they 
metallographically detected void formations prior to fracture. 

Osakada and Mori [75] conducted experiments on carbon steel. From the metallo- 
graphic observations, he reported that ductile fracture Will occur due to formation of 
fracture-nuclei (voids) at the inclusion sites after a certain amount of plastic strain, the 
growth of the fracture-nuclei with continuing plastic strain and coalescence or rapid growth 
of the nuclei for macroscopic fracture due to strain concentration within narrow bands. 
These stages are affected by the hydrostatic stress component, and thus the fracture in- 
creases with the increase in environmental pressure. 

Sowerby, Dung et al. examined the capability of McClintock’s void growth model 
to predict damage accumulation in the upsetting of steel specimens using rigid-plastic 
formulation and found it appropriate for homogeneous metals [82,84]. Predeleanu et al. 
[85] conducted experiments and computer simulations using their damage criterion and 
found that material damage reaches a critical value inside the specimen and not at the 
free surface. They also detected voids and micro-cracks within the interior of the specimen 
before surface fracture. 

Clift et al. [87,83] used 3-D elasto- plastic Finite element analysis using eight noded 
brick element. They modeled boundary friction conditions by defining an extra layer of 
elements, referred to as the friction layer on the required surfaces. But they didn’t report 
effect of friction in their study.. The numerical results were used to give predictions of 
fracture initiation site for a total of nine fracture criteria. They compared these predicted 
sites with experiments and showed that generalized plastic work per unit volume criterion 
, is capable of estimating the experimental fracture initiation sites for the complete range 
of processes considered. They re-confirmed that the fracture criterion proposed by Ghosh 
was not successful in any one of the cases examined [83,87]. 

Zhu et al. [89,91] also disapproved Ghosh criterion in their simulation on side pressing 
of cylindrical billets. 
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Lin and Lin [90] used strain energy density failure criterion in conjunction with coupled 
thermo-elastic-plastic large deformation model to analyze ductile fracture in upsetting 
of the cylindrical specimen under various geometrical and frictional conditions. They 
reported increased damage with higher friction. 

Semiatin et al. [94] conducted hot forging trials on Ti-6A1-4V specimens and validated 
the results with Finite element analysis and suggested that the Rice and Tracey void 
growth model which highlights that the influence of hydrostatic stress and Cockcroft and 
Latham criterion provided good estimate of surface fracture. 

Atkins [92] reported that well lubricated cylinders developed inclined cracks found in 
shear while unlubricated ones showed vertical cracks formed in tension. He also mentioned 
that the greatest strains to fracture occur at the least values of hydrostatic stress. 

Recently, Kim et al. [95] investigated the ductile fracture criterion based on work 
hypothesis and Cockcroft and Latham criterion, and carried out experiments and rigid- 
viscoplastic finite element analysis studies on simple upsetting of aluminum billets. They 
deduced that Cockcroft and Latham’s criterion gave a more reasonable prediction for crack 
initiation site than work hypothesis and the former was useful in processes like cold forging 
in which the influence of the induced circumferential tensile stress on failure is dominant. 

Gouveia et al. [93] used finite element analysis and experimental results to analyze four 
ductile fracture criteria in forging. They reported Preundenthal criterion predicted much 
higher values of damage inside the specimen and thus located fracture initiation site at the 
center of the billet. The drawback of Cockcroft-Latham criterion , they suggested , was 
if the largest principal stress ai is temporarily negative led to accumulation of negative 
damage. They concluded that the Oyane’s criterion which is formulated on the basis of 
the void growth model and the theory of the plasticity of the porous media, was the best 
among the criteria considered. 

1.2 Scope and Objective of the Present Work 

Literature review reveals that there have been few attempts to predict the crack occurrence 
in bulk metal forming processes. Ductile fracture in metal forming processes is established 
as a void nucleation, growth and coalescence phenomenon. Dhar et al. [3] combined the 
continuum damage mechanics model of Lemaitre [70] with the void coalescence criterion 
of Thomason [96] to propose a criterion for micro-crack initiation in terms of the critical 
value of the damage parameter. This criterion incorporates all the features of microscopic 
description of ductile fracture, namely void nucleation, growth and coalescence. This 
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criterion is taken to predict damage distribution in a AISI-1090 workpiece. Present work 
aims at prediction of crack in various bulk metal forming processes by choosing the proper 
process variables through finite element based process. 

The main objective of the present work is to predict the micro-crack initiation in 
axisymmetric, three dimensional upsetting and backward extrusion process. In the present 
work, user defined programs (modules) are added to DEFORM-3D software to obtain the 
damage distribution in bulk metal forming processes. These programs are used to predict 
the damage distribution based on critical damage criterion of Dhar et al. and Oyane’s 
criterion. A detailed parametric study of damage and hydrostatic stress distribution are 
carried out to show the effect of coefficient of friction and geometric ratios ( height to 
diameter, or height to width ratio, width to thickness ratio) of the work piece. 

The damage distribution in backward extrusion process is studied by using Cockcroft 
and Latham criterion. A detailed parametric study is carried out to show the effect of the 
punch nose face angle on damage distribution. Convergence study is carried out. 

1.3 Organization of Thesis 

The thesis is organized as follows. In the second chapter, modeling of objects, boundary 
conditions and formulation of ductile fracture criteria are presented. In the third chapter, 
results for a typical case are presented. It also includes a discussion on parametric study. 
Conclusions and suggestions for future work are presented in chapter 4. 
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Chapter 2 


FORMULATION 


In the present work DEFORM-3D {Design Environment for FORMing-3 Dimensional) 
software is used to predict the micro-crack initiation in the bulk metal forming operations. 
Routines required to predict damage are added as an external routines during post pro- 
cessing stage. 

A brief description of the DEFORM software is presented in section 2.1 along with the 
procedure of adding external routines. Object geometries and the boundary conditions 
chosen for varying problems selected in the present study are given in section 2.2. The 
implementation procedure of three fracture criteria considered in the present work to 
predict the damage in the bulk metal forming processes is presented in section 2.3. 

2.1 Introduction 

DEFORM is a Finite Element Method (FEM) based process simulation system designed 
to analyze various bulk metal forming processes. Unlike general purpose FEM codes, DE- 
FORM is tailored for deformation modeling. DEFORM consists of extensive material data 
base for many common alloys including steels, aluminums and super-alloys. In addition 
user defined material properties can be given as input. Deform software has provision to 
add user defined subroutines for material modeling, punch movement modeling, fracture 
criteria etc. 

DEFORM software is developed using Updated Lagrangian formulation. In this for- 
mulation, it is assumed that the states of stress and deformation of the body are known till 
the current configuration, say at time t . The main objective is then to determine the in- 
cremental deformation and stresses during an infinitesimal time step. At, i.e from time t to 
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t+At. Here, the current configuration is used as the reference configuration for obtaining 
the incremental values. Unlike in the Lagrangian formulation, an incremental strain tensor 
is used. This methodology is particularly useful for elasto-plastic materials because the 
stress-strain relationship in such materials is usually expressed in an incremental fashion. 

2.2 DEFORM - An Introduction 

The DEFORM system consists of three major components: 

• A pre-processor for creating, assembling, or modifying the data required to analyze 
the simulation, and for generating the required database files. 

• A simulation module for performing the numerical calculations required to analyze 
the process, and writing the results to the database file. The simulation module 
reads the database file, performs the actual solution calculation, and appends the 
appropriate solution data to the database file. 

• A post-processor for reading the database file from the simulation module and dis- 
playing the results graphically and for extracting numerical data. 

2.2.1 Object Modeling 

The DEFORM software is having the facility to import the solid models of the specified 
formats. Those are STL, AMGGEO, PARTRAN and I-DEAS. Out of these I-DEAS is 
chosen. The following phases of the various modules available in I-DEAS are used in the 
present work. 

Simulation: Modeling 

Meshing 

Diflferent parts like cubical, one fourth of cylindrical workpieces and punch are cpn- 
sidered in modeling. In meshing phase two different elements are used, brick element 
being used for a cubical work piece and tetrahedron element being used for upsetting of a 
cylindrical workpiece and backward extrusion. Uniform meshing style is used for all the 
parts. 

This meshing model is exported to DEFORM-3D using universal file format. It stores 
nodes, corresponding nodal coordinates, elements and their connectivity. 
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2.2.2 Adding user defined programs 

The FEM user defined routines can be used for many different purposes during a sim- 
ulation. To implement the user routines, FORTRAN 77 compiler must be installed in 
the system. In this software, user defined programs can be added to pre-processor and 
post-processor. 

User defined pre-processing routines; The user defined pre-processing routines have 
to be written with in the file named DEF_USR.FOR. In this software, there is a provision 
to write user defined routines for flow stress definition, movement control and adding two 
nodal and elemental variables. 

User defined post-processing routines: The user defined post-processing routines 
have to be written in the PSTUSR3.FOR file. User defined post-processing routines can 
be used to generate plots of user variables after obtaining the results. It uses the results 
that are stored in the database and any variable can be plotted in the post-processor. 
In this software, 10 user defined routines can be implemented, and each of these can be 
used to calculate 20 different user variables. When user variable tracking is done the 
functions in this FORTRAN program are called for the results that have been selected in 
the post-processor. The user function is evaluated at each node/element of the object for 
which the variables are tracked. The user subroutine is called at the beginning of tracking 
to get the variable names, then at the first step to get the initial values for all variables 
and then called for all the steps present in the database being tracked. There are three 
phases in the tracking process: 

Phase 1: 

• The user variable function is called with the INIT flag set to to "0". This is done 
once before tracking is started. During this phase the variables names (VNAME) 
should be defined so that they can be displayed in plots on the screen. The variables 
for which "VNAME" is defined are tracked. 

Phase 2: 

• The user variable function is then called with INIT flag set to "1". This is the second 
phase in which all user variables have to be initialized to their starting values. This 
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is called at the first step in the list of steps which are being tracked (ISTEP equals 
to the starting step) for each node/element in the object. 

Phase 3: 

• In this phase, all the user variables are calculated and assigned to the corresponding 
user variables. If a reineshing step has been purged from a database then user- 
variable tracking will not work with the database. 

Compile and execution of user defined programs : Copy all the files of DE- 
FORM’s /USR and /EXE directories to a local directory. In case of pre-processor rou- 
tine replace the DEF_USR.FOR file with modified DEF_USR.FOR. Using the command 
script DEF_INS.COM, compile and link the new DEF_SIM.EXE. Run DEFORM 3D pre- 
processor and generate the database file. Change the the data base file name to FOR003 
and run the DEF_SIM.EXE. Load the database file( FOR003) in the DEFORM post and 
get the results. If the program is post-processor routine, replace the PSTUSR3.F0R file 
with new PSTUSR3.F0R file. Using the command script DEF_INS.COM, compile and 
link the new DEF_SIM.EXE. Load the database file and get the results. 

2.3 Boundary Conditions 

2.3.1 Upsetting of Cylindrital Workpiece 

Figure 2.1 shows the domain of the problem. Due to symmetry only one-eighth part of 
the block is used for analysis. The boundary conditions used in the present work are given 
below.for the domain of this problem are discussed below. 

X-Y Plane of Symmetry (Plane DEF) 

Because of plane of symmetry, material flow perpendicular to X-Y plane (i.e. in Z-axis 
direction) is zero. Therefore the incremental displacement at the nodes lying on that plane 
DEF in Z-axis direction is zero, 
i.e., AUz = 0 
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Figure 2.1: Domain for cylindrical workpiece forging 


Y-Z Plane of Symmetry (Plane ACFD) 

Because of symmetry, material flow perpendicular to Y-Z plane (i.e. in X-axis direction) 
is zero. Therefore the incremental displacement at the nodes lying on that plane ACFD 
in X-axis direction is zero, 
i.e., AUx = 0 

X-Z Plane of Symmetry (Plane ABED) 

Because of symmetry, material flow perpendicular to X-Z plane (i.e. in Y-axis direction) 
is zero. Therefore the incremental displacement at that nodes lying on the plane .ABED 
in Y-axis direction is zero, 
i.e., AUy = 0 

2.3.2 Upsetting of Cubical Workpiece 

Figure 2.2 shows the domain of the problem. Due to symmetry only one-eighth part of the 
block is used for analysis. The boundary conditions used in the present work is presented 
below. 

X-Y Plane of Symmetry (Plane CDHG) 

Because of plane of symmetry, material flow perpendicular to X-Y plane (i.e. in Z-axis 
direction) is zero. Therefore the incremental displacement at the nodes lying on that plane 
CDHG in Z-axis direction is zero. 
i.e., AU, = 0 
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Figure 2.2: Domain used for cubical workpiece upsetting 


Y-Z Plane of Symmetry (Plane ABDC) 

Because of symmetry, material flow perpendicular to Y-Z plane (i.e. in X-axis direction) 
is zero. Therefore the incremental displacement at the nodes lying on that plane .A.BDC 
in X-axis direction is zero, 
i.e., AUx = 0 

X-Z Plane of Symmetry (Plane ACGE) 

Because of symmetry, material flow perpendicular to X-Z plane (i.e. in Y-axis direction) 
is zero. Therefore the incremental displacement at that nodes lying on the plane ACGE 
in Y-axis direction is zero, 
i.e., AI7j, = 0 

2.3.3 Backward Extrusion of a cylindrical workpiece with cylin- 
drical punch 

Figure 2.3 shows the domain of the problem. Due to symmetry only one-fourth part of 
the block is used for analysis. The boundary conditions used in the present work is given 
below. 

Y-Z Plane of Symmetry (Plane ABED) 

Because of symmetry, material flow perpendicular to Y-Z plane (i.e. in X-axis direction) 
is zero. Therefore the incremental displacement at the nodes lying on that plane ABED 
in X-axis direction is zero. 
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Figure 2.3: Domain used for backward extrusion 


i.e., AUx = 0 

X-Z Plane of Symmetry (Plane ACFD) 

Because of symmetry, material flow perpendicular to X-Z plane (i.e. in ^'-axis direction) 
is zero. Therefore the incremental displacement at that nodes lying on the plane .A.CTD 
in Y-axis direction is zero, 
i.e., A17j, = 0 

2.4 Implementation Procedure of Ductile Fracture Cri- 
teria 

A critical damage criterion proposed by Dhar [3,4] is used to predict micro-crack initiation 
in the upsetting of cylindrical and cubical workpiece. Oyane’s criterion [5,62] is used to 
predict micro-crack initiation in upsetting of cylindrical workpiece only and the Cockcroft 
and Latham criterion [74] is used in case of backward extrusion. 

2.4.1 Critical Damage Criterion [Dhar et al.] 

In this model, damage D is identified as an area void fraction at a point in a plane. It is 
defined by equation (1.21) 

The damage growth law which gives rate of change of D is given by equation (1.24), 
which is reproduced below: 


i) = Cjji -b (fli + d^D) (“Y) e 


(2.1) 
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where —I’’ is the rate at which the elastic energy i-eleases during the damage growth at 
constant stress. For an isotropic material, it is given by [70] 


where 


-V = 


2E(1-DP 



( 2 . 2 ) 


= 2(1^ + 3(1 _ 2y) (ff (2.3) 

As already described in section 1.2.3, the constants fitting equation (2.1) are found for 
AISI 1090 steel as: 

Cd = 1-898 X 10-2, Cl = 9.8 x 10"^ MPa'^ and aa = 1.84 MPa-^ 

For an increment, eqn. (2.1) can be written to give the value of D at a point in the 
domain as 


tAD = Cd tAe + (oi + a^D) (-*+^‘y) .A? (2.4) 

where 




f+At, 


t+Aty _ ^ ff 

2E (1 - ‘D)2 ^ ^ t+Ata ^ 


(2.5) 


where function / is as defined in equation (2.3). 

Since, the strains and stresses are calculated at the Gauss points, value of AD can be 
found at every Gauss point in an element. This can then be used to determine damage 
growth variable D at time t+At. The value of D should be taken as zero at the beginning. 


AD ( 2 . 6 ) 

Thus, a damage distribution in the domain can be obtained. The crack initiates where 
ever the value of D reaches the critical limit of 0.05 (for AISI 1090 steel). 


2.4.2 Oyane’s Criterion 


A variable Doy is used to denote damage predicted by Oyane’s criterion. Recalling Oyane’s 
equation (1.9) for pore free materials, this can be given as 


Doy — 



Aa 


(2.7) 
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where the constant A = 0.24 for UNI-3571 aluminum alloy. 

The iiicremental Dgy at time t can be given as 

t+At^ 

tADoy = (1 + (2.8) 

Initially, the value of damage should be taken as zero and then damage at time t -f At, 
can be evaluated at a point in the domain in each increment as 

+ tADoy (2.9) 

Knowing the stresses and strains, the value of Doy is found at every Gauss point in the 
domain and Oyane’s damage distribution is found. The crack starts at the point where 
the value of Doy crosses the critical limit of 0.348 (for UNI-3571). 

2.4.3 Cockcroft and Latham criterion 

Cockcroft and Latham [74] modified the generalized plastic work criterion to take care of 
the effects of change in the neck geometry which is observed in tensile tests. The criterion 
is given by 

ra^de= raide = C2 (2.10) 

Jo ^ Jo 

Here ai is the maximum normal stress. 

The incremental C 2 at time t can be given as 


jACa = cijAe (2.11) 

Initially, the damage value is zero and at time t + At the damage can be 

evaluated at a point in the domain in each increment as 

‘+^‘^2 = ‘ C2 + tAC 2 ( 2 . 12 ) 
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Chapter 3 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The finite element analysis of 3-dimensionaI forging and backward extrusion is studied for 
various sets of input variables. 

In this chapter, the study is performed on forging and backward extrusion operations. 
Only one-eighth of the block is considered for forging analysis due to symmetry about 
X, Y and Z directions. For backward extrusion one-fourth of the block is considered 
due to symmetry about X and Y directions. The convergence is checked for the damage 
variable D and hydrostatic stress. In section 3.1.1, some typical results are presented 
for cylindrical workpiece where growth of Dhar’s damage variable D is discussed along 
with the hydrostatic stress and circumferential stress ce distributions. In section 3.1.2, 
the Dhar’s damage variable D is discussed for cubical workpiece. The parametric study is 
carried out to show the effect of various input variables for both the cases. 

In section 3.2, some typical results are presented for cylindrical workpiece, where 
growth of Oyane’s damage variable Doy is discussed along with the hydrostatic stress 
and circumferential stress distributions. The parametric study for cylindrical workpiece is 
also presented to show effect of various input variables. 

In section 3.3, results are discussed for backward extrusion. In this section Cockcroft 
and Latham damage C 2 is discussed with the hydrostatic stress. The effect of punch nose 
face angle in backward extrusion is studied. 
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Figure 3.1; Domain used for axisymetric upsetting 

3.1 Predictions using Critical Damage Criterion [Dhar 
et al.] 

3.1.1 Axisymetric upsetting - cylindrical workpiece 

In this section, effect of process variables on the reduction at which micro-crack gets 
initiated is presented using the critical damage criterion of Dhar et al. The properties of 
the material used for this study are: 

Material: AISI-1090 steel 

Initial yield stress (o'y)o = 464.00 MPa, 

Modulus of elasticity E = 210 GPa, 

Poisson’s ratio u = 0.3. 

A uniform mesh of tetrahedron elements with 0.1 mm increment size are used. Three 
critical reductions are considered, when the damage variable D reaches the critical value of 
0.05 at (I) free edge of the die-work interface of the workpiece (i.e., BC), (II) center of the 
workpiece (i.e., point D) and (III) outer corner of the mid-surface (meridian surface) of the 
workpiece (i.e., EF) (see fig 3.5). These reductions are 24%, 28% and 35.2% respectively. 

For a typical set of process variables figures 3.5, 3.6 and 3.7 show the damage distri- 
bution at three different Reductions mentioned above. These figures show that damage 
becomes critical, first at the free edge of the interface of the workpiece and with further 
deformation at the center of the workpiece (point D). With further increase in reduction, 
damage at the meridian surface (i.e. EF) reaches 0.05 and damage at the same time 
reaches more than 0.05 throughout the workpiece except in a small region near around 
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point A of fig 3.5. Equivalent strain distribution at 24% reduction is shown in figure 3.8. 
From this it is clear that the maximum damage at the free edge of the interface is due to 
severe deformation. Hence high strains are here and at the center of the workpiece, are 
minimum. Thus, the micro-cracks will first occur at the free edge of the interface of the 
workpiece, then at the center of the workpiece and finally at the meridian surface. Some 
experimental results show that the fracture occurs at the meridian surface. To understand 
this hydrostatic stress and circumferential stress ag distributions are discussed. 

Figures 3.9, 3.10 and 3.11 show the distributions of hydrostatic stress at different 
reductions where micro-crack initiates at sites I, II and III respectively. Prom these figures, 
it is clear that the hydrostatic stress is minimum at the meridian surface of the workpiece, 
quite high at center of the workpiece and maximum at the free edge of the interface of the 
workpiece. Thus, the possibility of fracture is high at meridian surface. As the reduction 
is increased, the hydrostatic stress reduces at the meridian surface and increases at the 
other two locations. 

Figures 3.12, 3.13 and 3.14 show the circumferential stress (og) at various reductions 
mentioned above. From these figures, it is clear that circumferential stress {ae) is tensile at 
the meridian surface, while it is compressive at the free edge of the die- work interface of the 
workpiece and at the center of the workpiece. As the reduction increases circumferential 
stress (og) becomes more tensile at the meridian surface, and becomes more compressive at 
the free edge of the interface and center of the workpiece. Thus, the micro-cracks initiated 
at the meridian surface will grow fast to fracture. 

Parametric Studies 

In this section, effect of the coefificient of friction and geometric ratios (height to diameter 
ratio) of blank, on crack occurrence are studied. The uniform mesh with tetrahedron 
elements with increment size of 0.1 mm are used, which are the same as used in the 
previous section. 

Effect of Coefficient of Friction 

The analysis is carried out for the three critical reductions with coefficient of friction 
= 0.05 and h/d = 1, h = 25mm, then the results are compared with that for ix = 0.1 
described earlier. 

These reductions in this case are found to be 28.8%, 32% and 36.8% when damage D 
becomes critical at the free edges of the interface of the workpiece (i.e., BC), the center 
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of the workpiece (i.e., point A) and meridian surface of the cylindrical workpiece (i.e., 
EF) respectively. It can be clearly seen that the reduction which can be obtained without 
micro-crack initiation increases with decrease in friction. 

Figure 3.15 shows damage D distribution, when it becomes critical at the meridian 
surface. The trend is same as the typical case mentioned in the above section. Once D 
reaches critical value in the workpiece (i.e., free edges of the interface). For the reduction, 
hydrostatic stress and circumferential stress distributions are presented in figures 3.16 and 
3.17. Again the pattern is the same as typical case presented in the above section. 

Further tiic analysis is carried for the coefficient of friction n = 0.2 and h/d = 1, h = 
2bmm, then compared with that for = 0.1. The corresponding reductions in this case 
are 18.4%, 23.2% and 30.4%, the damage becomes critical at the corresponding positions 
mentioned earlier. Figure 3.18 shows, how the damage will vary with change in friction. 
It can be clearly seen that the critical damage will occur at lower reduction with increase 
in friction. 

Effect of Geometric Ratios 

The effect of geometric ratio {h/d ratio) is studied by carrying out the analysis for different 
cases. The analysis is carried out for the coefficient of friction [j, = 0.1. Three critical 
reductions are considered when the damage D reaches the critical value at the free edge 
of the die-work interface (i.e., BC), center of the workpiece (i.e., point D) and meridian 
surface (i.e., EF) respectively. In this analysis h/d ratios of 0.5, 0.75, 1.5 and 2 are 
considered. 

These reductions are found to be 28.8%, 33.6%, and 40% for h/d = 0.5; 25.6%, 33.06% 
and 37.33% for h/d = 0.75. The corresponding reductions are found to be found 24.53%, 
29.33% and 36.26% for h/d — 1.5; 24.8%, 30.4% and 36.8% for h/d = 2 respectively. 

For h/d = 0.5, figure 3.19 shows the distribution of damage at 40% reduction. The 
maximum damage is found to be along free edge of the interface when the damage reaches 
the critical value at the meridian surface. The figures 3.20 and 3.21 show the distribution 
of hydrostatic stress and circumferential stresses respectively for h/d = 0.5. The pattern of 
these distributions and their variations with increase in reduction are same as mentioned 
earlier. 

For h/d = 0.5 and h/d = 1 distribution of hydrostatic stress are shown in figures 3.20 
and 3.11 respectively. Prom this analysis the hydrostatic stress is less compressive at the 
meridian surface for h/d — 1 than compared with other cases. So this causes the crack 
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Figure 3.2: Domain used for three dimensional upsetting 

initiation at lower reduction for h/d=l as compared to other h/d ratio. 

Figures 3.21 and 3.14 show the circumferential stress Gg at various geometric ratios 
as mentioned. Form the figures it is clear that the circumferential stress is minimum 
compressive at the meridian surface for h/d = 1. Thus, it causes the initiation of micro- 
crack. 

From the above discussions, it is clear that the micro-crack initiates at lower reduction 
in case of h/d=l, as compared to other ratios. This can be seen form figure 3.22. 

3.1.2 Three dimensional upsetting - cubical workpiece 

A uniform mesh of brick elements with increment size 0.1 mm are used. Three critical 
reductions are considered, when the damage variable D reaches the critical value of 0.05 at 
(I) free edges of the die- work interface of the workpiece (i.e., EF and FB), (II) center of the 
workpiece (i.e., point C) and (III) two corners of the meridian surface of the workpiece (i.e., 
point D and G). For a typical set of process variables and geometry the above mentioned 
reductions are found to be 24%, 28.8% and 39.2% respectively. 

From the study, it is observed that the damage D becomes critical, first at the free 
edges of the die- work interface of the workpiece (EF and FB). With increase in reduction, 
D grows towards the center of the workpiece. With further increase in reduction, D at the 
corners of the meridian surface (i.e., point D and G) reaches 0.05 and at the same time 
D reaches more than 0.05 at the center of the workpiece. Figures 3.23 and 3.24 show the 
damage distribution at 39.2% reduction on different faces of the workpiece. 

Figure 49 and 49 show the distribution of hydrostatic stress at 39.2% reduction. Prom 
these figures, it is clear that the hydrostatic stress is minimum compressive at the free 
edges of the die-work interface of the workpiece, and more compressive at the center of the 
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wurkpit'cc. 1 hiis. tho possibility of a fracture is higher at the free edges of the interface. 
As the reduction increases, hydrostatic stress becomes less compressive at the two corners 
of the meridian surfac’c (i.e. point D and G) which enhances the growth of micro-crack 
initiat('d to iractnre occurn'uce. At the same time, the hydrostatic stress becomes more 
comi>re.ssive at t he center of the block. Hence micro-crack initiated at this point may not 
grow to a fracture. 

Parametric Studies 

In this section, effects of the coefEcient of friction and geometric ratios (height to width 
ratio, width to thickness ratio) of blank on crack occurrence are studied. A uniform mesh 
of brick elements with increment size 0.1 mm are used. 

Effect of Coefficient of Friction 

The analy.sis is carried out for the coefficient of friction fx = 0.2 and a/b = 1, a/h = 1, a = 
Vl.onun. then the n'sults are compared with that for pc = 0.1 described earlier. 

The critical leductions in this ca.se are found to be 17.6%, 23.2% and 32.8% when 
damage D becomes critical at the free edges of the die-work interface of the workpiece 
(i.e., EF and FB), the center of the workpiece (i.e., point C) and two corners of the 
meridian surface of the workpiece (i.e., point D and G) respectively. 

Figures 3.27 and 50 show the damage distribution. From figures 3.23 and 3.27, it is 
clear that with increase in friction, damage D reaches the critical value at lower reduction. 
Figures 3.29 and 3.30 show the distribution of hydrostatic stress for ix = 0.2. The trend 
is same as the typical case mentioned in the above. With increase in friction, hydrostatic 
stress becomes more compressive at the center and die-work interface of the workpiece. 
But, it becomes less compressive at the meridian surface, which causes the fracture. Prom 
this discussion, it is clear that fracture will occur at lower reduction with increase in 
friction. 

Effect of Geometric Ratios 

The effect of different geometric ratios (a/6 and a/h ratio) is studied by carrying out for the 
coefficient of friction px =0.1. Three critical reductions are considered when the damage 
D reaches the critical value at the free edges of the die-work interface (i.e., EF and FB), 
center of the workpiece (i.e., point C) and corners of the meridian surface (i.e., point D 
and G) respectively. 
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Effect of a ratio In analysis ajh ratio of 0.5 and 1 are considered, while a/h is kept 
ctinstaiH as I. 

These eritieal reductions are found to be 30.4%, 32% and 41.6% for a/h = 0.5, 24%, 
23.8% aiu! 39.2% for n/h — 1. It is observed that at a/h = 1, the micro-crack will initiates 
at lower reduction compared to other case. 

For a/h = 0.5, figures 3.31 and 3.32 show the distribution of damage. The distribution 
of hydrostatic stress are shown in figures 3.33 and 3.34. From the figures it is clear that 
the trend is same <is mentioned in typical case. 

Figures 3.25 and 3.33 show the hydrostatic stress distribution at various a/h ratios. 
From this figures, it is clear that hydrostatic stress is more compressive at meridian surface 
and center of the workpiece with a/h = 0.5. Due to this the micro-cracks initiate at higher 
reduction as compared to other case. 

Effect of a/b ratio In analysis a/h ratio of 0.5 and 1 are considered, while a/h is kept 
constant as 1. 

These reductions are found to be 24.8%, 31.2% and 40.8% for a/h = 0.5; 24%, 28.8% 
and 39.2% for u/b = 1. 

For a/b = 0.5, damage distribution is shown in figures 3.35 and 3.36. The maximum 
damage is found to be along free edge of the interface (i.e., EF ). 

For a/b = 0.5 distribution of hydrostatic stress is shown in figures 3.37 and 55. The 
hydrostatic stress is less compressive a the meridian surface which causes the damage at 
the meridian surface. 

Figures 3.25 and 3.37 show the hydrostatic stress distribution at various a/h ratios. 
From this figures, it is clear that hydrostatic stress is more compressive at meridian surface 
and center of the workpiece with a/h — 0.5. Due to this the micro-cracks initiate at higher 
reduction as compared to other case. 

From the above discussion, it is clear that crack initiation also depends upon geometric 
ratios. 


3.2 Predictions using Oyane’s Criterion 

3.2.1 Upsetting of cylindrical workpiece 

In this section, effect of process variables on the reduction at which micro-crack gets 
initiated is presented using Oyane’s criterion. The properties of the material used for this 
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study arc: 

Material: rM-3o71 Aluminum alloy, 

Initial yield stress (ap)o - 300.00 MPa, 

Modulus of elasticity B -■ 70 GPa, 

Poisson's ratio i/ -- 0.33. 

A workpiece, similar to the one analyzed Dhar’s criteria, is used in Oyane’s criteria. 
Three critical reductions are considered, when the damage variable Doy reaches the critical 
value of 0.348 at (I) free edge of the die-work interface of the workpiece (i.e., BC), (II) 
center of the workpiece (i.e., point D) and (III) outer corner of the mid-surface (merid- 
ian surface) of the workpiece (i.e., EF). These reductions are 19.2%, 23.2% and 33.6% 
respectively. 

Studying this, it is clear that Doy becomes critical, first at the free edge of the die- work 
interface of the workpiece. With increase in reduction, Doy grows towards the center of the 
workpiece, and reaches the critical value 0.348 at the center of the workpiece. With further 
increase in reduction, Dgy at the meridian surface of the workpiece (i.e. EF) reaches 0.348 
and Doy at the same time reaches more than 0.348 at the center of the workpiece. The 
damage distribution at 33.6% reduction is shown in figure 3.39. 

Figure 3.40 shows the distributions of hydrostatic stress at 33.6% reduction. Analysis 
of this figure shows that hydrostatic stress is less compressive as compared to other two 
locations. Thus, the possibility of fracture is higher at meridian surface. As the reduction 
is increased, the hydrostatic stress reduces at the meridian surface and increases at the 
other two locations. 

Figure 3.41 shows the circumferential stress (ag) at 33.6% reduction. Studying this 
figure, it is clear that (erg) is tensile at the meridian surface, while it is compressive at the 
free edge of the interface of the workpiece and at the center of the workpiece. With increase 
in reduction, circumferential stress becomes more tensile at the meridian surface, and it 
becomes more compressive at the free edge of the interface and center of the workpiece. 
Thus, the micro-crack initiates at the meridian surface will grow fast to fracture. 

Parametric Studies 

In this section, effect of the coefficient of friction and geometric ratios (height to diameter 
ratio) of blank, on crack occurrence are studied. The uniform mesh with tetrahedron 
elements with increment size of 0.1 mm are used, which are the same as used in the 
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previous section. 


Effect of Coefficient of Friction 

I he analysis is carried out for the throe critical reductions with coefficient of friction jj, 

O.Oo and h/d = 1 . h = '25nim, then the results are compared with that for // = 0.1 
described earlier. 

These reductions in this case are found to be 24%, 26.4% and 37.6% when damage Doy 
becomes critical at the free edges of the interface of the workpiece (i.e., BC), the center 
of the workpiece (i.e., point A) and meridian surface of the cylindrical workpiece (i.e., 
EF) respectively. It can be clearly seen that the reduction which can be obtained without 
micro-crack initiation increases with decrease in friction. 

Figures 3.42, 3.43 and 3.44 show the growth of damage Doy^ hydrostatic stress and 
circumferential stress distribution. Again the pattern is the same as basic case mentioned 
in the above. 

Further the analysis is carried for the coefficient of friction ^ = 0.2 and h/d =■ I, h — 
25mm, then compared with that for jj, = 0.1. The corresponding reductions in this case are 
15.2%, 17.6% and 32.8%. Thus, with less coefficient of friction at the die-work interface, 
one can achieve for higher reduction without micro-crack initiation. 

Effect of Geometric Ratios 

In analysis, h/d ratio of 0.5, 1 and 2 are considered and the effect of geometric ratio {h/d 
ratio) is studied. The analysis is carried out for the coefficient of friction /x = 0.1. Three 
typical reductions are considered when the damage Doy reaches the critical value at the 
free edge of the die-work interface (i.e., BC), center of the workpiece (i.e., point D) and 
meridian surface (i.e., EF) respectively. 

These reductions are found to be 24%, 27.2%, and 35.2% for h/d = 0.5; 19.2%, 23.2% 
and 33.6% for h/d = 1; 20.8%, 25.6% and 35.6% for h/d =2. 

For h/d = 0.5, figure 3.45 shows the distribution of damage at 35.2% reduction. The 
maximum damage is found to be along free edge of the die-work interface, when the 
damage reaches critical value at meridian surface. The figures 3.46 and 3.47 show the 
distribution of hydrostatic stress and circumferential stresses respectively for h/d = 0.5. 
The pattern of these distributions are same as mentioned earlier. 

For h/d = 0.5 and h/d = 1 distribution of hydrostatic stress are shown in figures 3.46 
and 3.40. Prom this analysis the hydrostatic stress is less compressive at the meridian 
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suif<u( for hid- 1 than compared with the other one. So this causes the crack initiation 
at iower reduction as compared to h/d= 1. 

The < iicumferential stress ag distribution is shown in figures 3.47 and 3.41 for h/d = 
0.5 and h/d = 1. Studying of these figures show that the circumferential stress is less 
compre.ssi%e at tfie meridian surface for h/d = 1. Thus, it causes the initiation of micro- 
cracks. 

hioin all tlu’.se analysis mentioned above, it is clear that the micro-crack initiates at 
lower reduction in case of h/d=l, as compared to other ratios. 

3.3 Analysis of Backward Extrusion 

In this section Cockcroft and Latham damage C 2 is discussed with the hydrostatic stress. 
The effect of punch nose face angle in backward extrusion is studied. Figure 3.4 shows the 
different types of punch profiles. The material properties, friction coefficient and blank 
size used in this study are as follows: 

Material: UNI-3571 Aluminum alloy, 

W = 574 ?^-‘‘“ 

Modulus of Elasticity £ = 70 GPa, 

Poi.sson’s ratio u ~ 0.33, 

Initial yield stress (crj,)o = 300.00 MPa. 

Two different punch models are used in this analysis, those are having the punch nose 
face angle of 120 and 165. The hydrostatic stress distribution for above two punch models 
are shown in figures 3.48 and 3.49. 

The variation of hydrostatic stress at different points on the workpiece during the 
process is shown in figure 3.50. From this figure it is clear that the hydrostatic stress is 
compressive at the center of the punch-work interface during the process. The hydrostatic 
stress at the corner of the punch is first compressive and as the process goes on it becomes 
tensile. This causes the micro-crack initiation at the corner of the punch-work interface. 
Figure 3.51 shows the Cockcroft damage during the process at that points. It shows the 
damage value reaches maximum at the corner of the punch- work interface, which leads to 
fracture. 

Figures 3.52 and 3.53 show effect of the punch nose face angle on the damage distribu- 
tion at 6 mm punch travel. From these figures it is clear that the damage increases, with 
decrease in punch nose face angle. 
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Figure 3.5: Damage distribution of cylindrical block at 24% reduction [Material AISI 1090 
steel, a = + 464 Mpa, h= 25mm, d= 25 mm, ;U=0.1] 



Figure 3.6: Damage distribution of cylindrical block at 28% reduction [Material AISI 1090 
steel, a = 1115e°'^® + 464 Mpa, h= 25mm, d= 25 mm, ^=0.1] 
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Figure 3.7: Damage distribution of cylindrical block at 35.2% reduction [Material AISI 
1090 steel, a = + 464 Mpa, h= 25mm, d= 25 mm, /i=0.1] 
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Figure 3.8: Equivalent strain distribution of cylindrical block at 24% reduction [Material 
AISI 1090 steel, a = 1115^-^^ + 464 Mpa, li= 25mm, d= 25 mm, p=0.1] 
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Figure 3.9: Hydrostatic stress distribution of cylindrical block at 24% reduction [Material 
.-VISI 1090 steel a = + 464 Mpa, h= 25mm, d= 25 mm, /i=0.1] 



Figure 3.10: Hydrostatic stress distribution of cylindrical block at 28% reduction [Material 
AISI 1090 steel, a = 1115e°'^® + 464 Mpa, h= 25mm, d= 25 mm, /i=0.1] 
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Figure 3.11: Ilydrostatic stress distribution of cylindrical block at 35.2% reduction [Ma- 
terial AISI 1090 steel, a = lllSe®’^® + 464 Mpa, h= 25mm, d= 25 mm, //=0.1] 



Figure 3.12: Circumferential stress distribution of cylindrical block at 24% reduction [Ma- 
terial AISI 1090 steel, a = 1115e®'^® + 464 Mpa, h= 25mm, d= 25 mm, /i=0.1] 
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Figure 3.13: Circumferential stress distribution of cylindrical block at 28% reduction [Ma- 
terial AISI 1090 steel, a = 1115e°-^® + 464 Mpa, h= 25mm, d= 25 mm, //=0.1] 



Figure 3.14: Circumferential stress distribution of cylindrical block at 35.2% reduction 
[Material AISI 1090 steel, a = 1115e°-^® H- 464 Mpa, li= 25mm, d- 25 mm, /^-O. ] 
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Figure 3.15: Damage distribution of cylindrical block at 36.8% reduction [Material AISI 
1090 steel, cf = 1115€®'^® + 464 Mpa, h= 25mm, d= 25 mm, /ii=0.05] 



Figure 3.16: Hydrostatic stress distribution of cylindrical block at 36.8% reduction [Ma- 
terial AISI 1090 steel, a = 1115e°-^® + 464 Mpa, h= 25mm, d= 25 mm, //=0.05] 
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Figure’ Circuiuferential stress distribution of cylindrical block at 36.8% reduction 

[Material .-\ISl 1090 .steel, a = + 464 Mpa, h= 25mm, d= 25 mm, yu=0.05] 



Coefficient of Friction 


Figure 3.18: Effect of damage with varying friction [Material AISI 1090 steel, cr = 
1115e°-^® + 464 Mpa, h= 25mm, d= 25 mm] 
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Figure 3.19: Damage distribution of cylindrical block at 40% reduction [Material AISI 
1090 steel, a = lliof"-*-' + 464 Mpa, h/d= 0.5, d= 25 mm, /i=0.1] 



Figure 3.20: Hydrostatic stress distribution of cylindrical block at 40% reduction [Material 
AISI 1090 steel, a = + 464 Mpa, h/d=0.5, d= 25 mm, /r=0.1] 
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Figun* ‘121 : (’in'unifon’iitial stress distribution of cylindrical block at 40% reduction [Ma- 
terial AISl 1090 steel, <t = + 464 Mpa, h/d=0.5, d= 25 mm, /i=0.1] 



Figure 3.22: Effect of damage with varying geometric ratios [Material AISI 1090 steel 
a = -f 464 Mpa,/i = O.lJ 




Figure 3.23: Dainagi* distribution at the interface of cubical block at 39.2% reduction 
{Materia! AISI 1090 .steel, a = + 464 Mpa, 2h= 25inm, 2a= 25 mm, 2b= 25mm, 

// 9.1] 



Figure 3.24: Damage distribution at the center of cubical block at 39.2% reduction [Ma- 
terial AISI 1090 steel, a = -f 464 Mpa, 2h= 25mm, 2a= 25mm, 2b= 25 mm, 

Ax=0.1J 
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Figure 3.25: Hydrostatic stress distribution at the interface of cubical block at 39.2% 
reduction [Material AISI 1090 steel, a = -b 464 Mpa, 2h= 25mm, 2a= 25mm, 

2b= 25 mm, (i= 0.1] 
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Figure 3.26: Hydrostatic stress distribution at the center of cubical block at 39.2% reduc- 
tion [Material AISI 1090 steel, W = 1115^-^® + 464 Mpa, 2h= 25mm, 2a= 25mm, 2b= 25 
mm,/U= 0.1] 
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Figure 3.27; Damage distribution at the interface of cubical block at 32.8% reduction 
[Material AISI 1090 steel, a — + 464 Mpa, 2h= 25mm, 2a= 25 mm, 2b= 25mm, 

/i=0.2j 



Figure 3.28: Damage distribution at the center of cubical block at 32.8% reduction [Ma- 
terial AISI 1090 steel, u = 1115e°'^® -h464 Mpa, 2h= 25mm, 2a= 25mm, 2b= 25 mm, 

Ai=0.2] 
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Figure 3.29: Hydrostatic stress distribution at the interface of cubical block at 32.8% 
reduction [Material AISI 1090 steel, o — + 464 Mpa, 2h= 25mm, 2a= 25mm, 

2b= 25 mm, 0.2] 



Figure 3.30: Hydrostatic stress distribution at the center of cubical block at 32.8% reduc- 
tion [Material AISI 1090 steel, a = lllh^-’-® -I- 464 Mpa, 2h= 25mm, 2a= 25mm, 2b= 25 
mm, 0.2] frrrrifTisr 
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Figure 3.31: Damage distribution at the interface of cubical block at 39.2% reduction 
[Material AISI 1090 steel, a = 1115^'^® + 464 Mpa, h/a= 0.5, a/b= 1, 2a= 25 mm, 

M=0.1] 



Figure 3.32; Damage distribution at the center of cubical block at 39.2% reduction [Ma- 
terial AISI 1090 steel, a = 1115e0-^® 454 h/a= 0.5, a/b= 1, 2a= 25mm, ix=0.1] 
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Figure 3.33: Hydrostatic stress distribution at the interface of cubical block at 39.2% 
reduction [Material AISI 1090 steel, a = + 464 Mpa, h/a= 0.5, a/b= 1, 2a= 

25mm, //= 0.1] 



Figure 3.34: Hydrostatic stress distribution at the center of cubical block at 39.2% reduc- 
tion [Material AISI 1090 steel, a = 1115e°-^^ -f 464 Mpa, h/a= 0.5, a/b= 1, 2a= 25mm, 
/x= 0.1] 
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Figure 3.35: Damage distribution at the interface of cubical block at 40.8% reduction 
{Material AISI 1090 steel, a = +464 Mpa, a/b=0.5, h/a=l, 2a= 25 mm, y:x=0.1] 
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Figure 3.36: Damage distribution at the center of cubical block at 40.8% reduction [Ma- 
terial AISI 1090 steel, a = 1115e°-^® + 464 Mpa, a/b= 0.5, h/a= 1, 2a= 25mm, /i=0.1] 
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Figure 3.37: Hydrostatic stress distribution at the interface of cubical block at 40.8% 
reduction [Material AISI 1090 steel, a = + 464 Mpa, a/b=: 0.5, h/a= 1, 2a= 

25mm, {j,= 0.1] 
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Figure 3.38: Hydrostatic stress distribution at the center of cubical block at 40.8% reduc- 
tion [Material AISI 1090 steel, a = 1115e°-^® + 464 Mpa, a/b= 0.5, h/a= 1, 2a= 25mm, 
0 . 1 ] 
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Figure 3.39: Damage distribution of cylindrical block at 33.6% reduction [Material UNI 
3571, a = + 300 Mpa, h= 25mm, d= 25 mm, /i=0.1] 
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Figure 3.40: Hydrostatic stress distribution of cylindrical block at 33.6% reduction [Ma- 
terial UNI 3571, a = 574e°-^^^ + 300 Mpa, h= 25mm, d= 25 mm, /i=0.1] 
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Figure 3.41: Circumferential stress distribution of cylindrical block at 33.6% reduction 
[Material UNI 3571, a = 574e°'^'‘i + 300 Mpa, li= 25mm, d= 25 mm, Ai=0.1] 



Figure 3.42: Damage distribution of cylindrical block at 37.6% reduction [Material UNI 
3571, a = 574e^'^'^^ + 300 Mpa, h= 25mm, d= 25 ram, (j,=0.05] 
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Figure 3.43: Hydrostatic stress distribution of cylindrical block at 37.6% reduction [Ma- 
terial UNI 3571, a = 574^'^“^^ -f 300 Mpa, h= 25mm, d= 25 mm, yu=0.05] 



Figure 3.44: Circumferential stress distribution of cylindrical block at 37.6% reduction 
[Material UNI 3571, o = 574^-^^’- -f 300 Mpa, h= 25mm, d= 25 mm, )U=0.05] 
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Figure 3.45: Damage distribution of cylindrical block at 35.2% reduction [Material UNI 
3571, a = 574e°‘^‘*^ + 300 Mpa, h/d= 0.5, d= 25 mm, ;x=0.1] 




Figure 3.46: Hydrostatic stress distribution of cylindrical block at 35.2% reduction [Ma- 
terial UNI 3571, a = 574e°-^^^ -f 300 Mpa, h/d= 0.5, d= 25 mm, pi=0.1] 
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Figure 3.47: Circumferential stress distribution of cylindrical block at 35.2% reduction 
[Material UNI 3571, a = 574e^-^^’- 4- 300 Mpa, li/d= 0.5, d= 25 mm, ju=0.1] 



Figure 3.48: Distribution hydrostatic stress using punch 1 after 6mm movement in back- 
ward extrusion [Material UNI 3571, a = 574e°'^^^ + 300 Mpa, h= 50 mm, d= 104 mm, 
/1=0.1] 
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Figure 3.49: Distribution hydrostatic stress using punch 2 after 6mm movement in back- 
ward extrusion [Material UNI 3571, a = 574e°'^^^ -I- 300 Mpa, h= 50 mm, d= 104 mm, 
/z=0.1] 



Figure 3.50: Variation of hydrostatic stress during backward extrusion process at different 
points [Material UNI 3571, a = 574e°-^^^ 4- 300 Mpa, h= 50mm, d= 104 mm, Ai=0.05[ 
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Figure 3.51: Variation of damage during backward extrusion process at different points 
[Material UNI 3571, a = 574£°'^'^^ -I- 300 Mpa, h= 50 mm, d=: 104 mm, /j=0.1] 



Figure 3.52: Distribution damage using punqh 1, after 6mm movement in backward ex- 
trusion [Material UNI 3571, a = 574e°-i^^ + 300 Mpa, h= 50 mm, d= 104 mm, /i=0.1] 
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Figure 3.53: Distribution danaage using punch 2, after 6mm movement in backward ex- 
trusion [Material UNI 3571, a = 574^-^^^ -h 300 Mpa, h= 50 mm, d= 104 mm, yu=0.1] 



Figure 3.54: View of workpiece after 6mm movement of punch 2 in backward extrusion 
[Material UNI 3571, a = 574^-^'^^ + 300 Mpa, h= 50 mm, d= 104 mm, ^=0.1[ 
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Chapter 4 


CONCLUSIONS AND SCOPE FOR 
FUTURE WORK 


The objective of this work is to predict the damage in various bulk metal forming processes. 
User defined programs are added to the DEFORM software to determine the damage. The 
material is assumed to be elasto-plastic strain hardening. Coulomb’s friction law is used 
to model the friction along the die-work interface. 

The occurrence of ductile fracture is the major limiting factor that determines the 
workability of cold bulk metal forming processes. Critical damage criterion is used to 
predict the damage distribution in upsetting of cylindrical and cubical workpieces. Oyane’s 
criterion is used to predict the damage distribution in upsetting of cylindrical workpiece. 
For backward extrusion, Cockcroft and Latham criterion is used. A detailed parametric 
study of damage accumulation is carried out to show the effects of the coefficient friction 
and geometric ratios of the workpiece in upsetting of cylindrical and cubical workpieces. 
Backward extrusion is studied for various types of punch profiles. 

On the basis of results presented in chapter 3, the following conclusions are made. 

• The studies of damage accumulation in upsetting of cylindrical workpieces using the 
critical damage criterion as well as Oyane’s criterion on different materials show that 
the micro-crack first initiates along the free edges of the die-work interface, then at 
the center of the workpiece and proceeded to the meridian surface. The fracture 
will appear first at the meridian surface since, the hydrostatic stress is minimum 
compressive and the circumferential stress is maximum tensile. 

• From the parametric study is carried out for upsetting of cylindrical workpieces, it 
can be concluded that the micro-crack initiates at lower reduction as the friction 
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friction increases. Micro-crack initiates at lower reduction for height to diameter 
ratio equals to one, as compared with other values. Further, with higher height to 
diameter ratio, there is a possibility to form a cavity at the center of the workpiece 
due to minimum compressive hydrostatic stresses. 

• The studies of damage accumulation in upsetting of cubical workpiece shows that, the 
pattern of damage and hydrostatic stress distribution is same as that of cylindrical 
workpiece. 

• Damage evaluation in backward extrusion using Cockcroft and Latham criterion 
shows that the micro-crack first initiates at the corner of the punch-work interface. 
The hydrostatic stress at that location is first compressive and as the process goes 
on it becomes tensile, which aggravates the growth of micro-crack to fracture. 

• From the parametric study, it is observed that with decrease in punch nose face 
angle, the damage value increases. 

The following points may be considered as the scope for future work 

• Dependence of material behavior on strain rate and temperature. 

• Analysis and prediction of defects in forming processes due to residual stresses. 

• Experimental studies on various metal forming processes to validate the predictions 
of micro-crack initiation. 

• Tool deformation. 
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